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QHE correspondent of the Morning Post at 

Paris (Sept. 15) reports that the Bank 
of France is soon to make a move towards 
buying up the gold coins which it is known 
that many French families possess, hoarded 
in mattresses or stockings. The actual 
measures to be taken have not yet been set- 
tled, but it is suggested that the coins will 


| be bought by weight, a daily bulletin being 


issued giving the current bullion rate. 
Stockings, as the writer remarks, have al- 


the paper currency has made a considerable 
difference to them, and the prospect of 
receiving 150 francs for each gold louis is 
likely to empty the stockings rapidly, 
especially as the owners of the louis come to 
realise that the coins will otherwise be 


| difficult to make use of except to sell to col- 


lectors. There is an opinion that the gold 
reserve which the Bank of France will ac- 
quire by this means will prove greater than 
is usually imagined. 


HE Will of the late Dr. Postgate devotes 
a great part of his property, to the 
furtherance of classical studies. He leaves 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, any classical 
MSS. of which he may die possessed, and 
also, subject to payment of income there- 
from to his wife for life, the copyrights and 
royalties of his works, with certain direc- 
tions about re-publication. To the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool is left a sum of £100 for 
a prize for undergraduates reading for 
Honours in the Classical School. After 
other bequests Trinity College, again, is to 


| 
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receive the residue of the property (subject 
to certain payments for life) to be used for 
| a Foundation Fellowship in that College for 
| promoting proficiency in Greek and Latin 
| —- the fellowship to rank with exist- 
| ing fellowships and if possible to bear the 
testator’s name. Funds in excess of what 
is needed for this are to be used for prizes 
or other means of encouraging the study of 
Greek and Latin at Trinity College. Should 
| Trinity not accept the bequest it is to pass 
| to Liverpool University. Dr. Postgate’s 
| books are directed to be sold ‘‘ by auction in 
| Cambridge during full University term.’’ 


| NEWSELLS Park, Royston, has been 
| bought by Captain Humphrey de Traf- 
ford. This house, which is partly of Queen 
Anne’s time and contains carving good 
enough to have been attributed to Grinling 
Gibbons, belonged once to the Jennings 
family, and had its dining-room specially 
built in order to give room for the festivities 
of the marriage of Sarah Jennings and John 
Churchill.. Our correspondent R. B. reminds 
us that here lies an old problem, which 
neither Archdeacon Coxe, nor Lord Wolse- 
ley, nor Marlborough’s biographers in the 
‘D.N.B.’ have succeeded in solving. What 
are the exact date and place of the mar- 
riage? At10S. ii. 212, it is stated to have 


| been performed on Oct. 7, 1678; but no 





| spoke to people about witchcraft. 





is mentioned. Perhaps Newsells 


church 


ways in France been a rival to Banks; but | Park may suggest some fresh clue to these 
| particulars. 


HE Nineteenth Century for September 
contains an article by Mr. E. S. de Beer 
and Dr. Walter Seton giving some results 
of their examination of the Archives of the 
London Greek Committee searching for 
material connected with Byron. They have 
brought together here such matters as might 
be expected most to interest English readers ; 
from the Greek standpoint the collection has 
more to yield. The most important portion 
of the Archives are copies of the three news- 
papers established in Greece in 1824; of this 
article perhaps the best part consists of a 
few hitherto unpublished letters of Byron’s. 


[NSTANCES of the survival of belief in 
witchcraft are always worth noting. The 
Times of Sept. 15 contains an account of the 
defence made by a man who was summoned 
at Newton Abbot by his wife for desertion, 
which was to the effect that he could not 
endure the ‘‘ witchcraft business ’’ which she 
practised. 


She told fortunes, he said, and 
Also, he 
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said, when their boy was ill she accused him 
of having put something on the rug to make 
him so, ma she also put salt round his chair. 
One day, too, he left his watch at home and 
his wife said he had placed it near her photo- 
graph to ‘‘ work’? on her. The wife, on 

eing cross-examined, denied these state- 
ments. 


WO giant lizards from Komodo in The 
Dutch East Indies (v. ante, p. 109) have 
now been received at the New York Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. They measure 8ft. from tail] 
to snout and weight each 200lbs. They are 
thickly covered with small, close-set scales ; 
have short, stubby legs furnished with for- 
midable claws, and with their large red 
tongues they make a hissing noise when dis- 
turbed. They are carnivorous and were to 
be fed with chickens, but after one or two 
days the sea having deprived them of appe- 
tite, it is related that they allowed the 
chickens to live, and even to spend the rest 
of the voyage perched upon the spiky tail 
of one of them. They were captured by Mr. 
Douglas Burden on behalf of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


N International Conference to consider 
measures for the protection of wild fowl 
is to be held in London as soon as the foreign 
delegates have sent in their reports, which 
are to be used as a basis for the delibera- 
tions. There is a strong feeling about the 
need for larger bird sanctuaries as national 
institutions, but the great question to be 
tackled is that of the loss of seabirds’ life 
through the fouling of the sea by discharge 
of refuse oil from vessels. 
E National Portrait Gallery has ac- 
quired a terra cotta bust of Sir Robert 
Walpole by Rysbrack, signed and dated 
1738, a replica of the marble bust at Hough- 
ton. Mrs. Arundell Esdaile contributes an 
essay on it to The Times of Sept. 3. 
THE Miscellany column of the Manchester 
Guardian (Sept. 14) in a paragraph on 
contrasted effects of jazz music and the older 
music shows that the influence of the latter 
does not unfailingly make for peace and 
quiet by a story of Bismarck. Bismarck was 
a friend of Keudell, the Prussian diploma- 
tist, who was an admirable player of the 
piano. One evening when Bismarck was 
uncommonly moody Keudell played to him 
to soothe him and_ surpassed himself. 
“‘Thank you, my dear Keudell,’’ said Bis- 
marck at last. ‘‘ You have done me so much 


good: my mind is made up. We shall de- 
clare war against Austria.” 








THE Yorkshire fireball has continued to 

be the subject of discussion in the Press, 
In The Times of Sept. 11 Mr. John Beres- 
ford quoted the Diary of Parson Woodforde 
and the Annual Register, for descriptions 
of a fireball, or rather balls, seen on the 
evening of Aug. 18, 1783. Mr. W. F. Den- 
ning, in The Times of Sept. 13 reports that 
a number of observations of the recent fire- 
ball have now come to hand, which go to 
establish a greater range of appearance than 
had at first been reckoned to it, and give 
probability to the suggestion that in this case 
also there was more than one ball. 


[HE Cambridge University Press will 

shortly publish, on behalf of the Mel- 
bourne University Press, ‘A Comparative 
Study of the Melanesian Island Languages,’ 
by Mr. S. H. Ray. After a general study 
of the languages, their early records, the 
representation of sounds, the roots and the 
word-formation, the author deals in tum 
with the language of each group of islands, 


AMON G the books announced for publica- 
tion this autumn by the Cambridge 
University Press we notice a new edition of 
the late Professor E. G. Browne’s ‘A Year 
amongst the Persians,’ a book which, when 
first published in 1893, was received with 
far less attention that it deserved, the writer 
having at that time not yet been recognized 
as the 
sian. The publication of Professor Feuil- 
lerat’s ‘Complete Works of Sir Philip 
Sidney’ will be continued with Vol. : iv. 
The Press is also publishing ‘ Liliorum Hor- 
tulus,’ translations of over a hundred Eng- 
lish poems into Latin verse, by Mr. C, H. 
Garland (English and Latin facing one 
another); Mr. F. Britain’s edition of 
the ‘ Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde’; and Mr. 
A. D. Nock’s edition (with Prolegomena and 
Translation) of Sallustius ‘ Concerning the 
Gods and the Universe.’ 
\) ESSRS. Longmans announce for October 
the Autobiography of Sir H. Rider 
Haggard; a one volume edition at 14s. of 
the Letters of William James; an anthology 
of Recent Essays edited by Mr. W. A. J. 
Achbold, and Judge Robert L. Henry’s book 
on Contracts in the Local Courts of Medie- 
val England. Other books which they will 
publish in the course of the autumn are 
‘A City Council from Within,’ by Ernest 
Darwin Simon; ‘Shorthorns their origin 
and development,’ by William Graham an 
an English Translation of M. Georges 
Goyau’s ‘ Life of Cardinal Mercier.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DRAYTON AND ‘HENRY VI.’ 


THE nature of no Shakespearian problem 
has proved more perplexing or has furn- 
ished more argumentative and contentious 
matter than that of the authorship of the 
three plays of ‘Henry VI.’ All are very 
neaakty elaborations of earlier versions. 
Of the First Part of ‘ Henry VI.,’ published 
first in the Folio of 1623, no earlier draft is 
known; but, parallel with the Second and 
Third Parts, there exist the two crude 
lays :— 
4 The First Part of the Contention betwixt 
the Two famous houses of Yorke and Lancas- 
ter, with the death of the good Duke Hum- 
frey; And the banishment and death of the 
Duke of Suffolke, and the Tragicall end of the 
proud Cardinall of Winchester, with the 
notable Rebellion of Jacke Cade: And _ the 
Duke of Yorke’s first claime unto the Crowne.* 

b The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of 
Yorke, and the death of good King Henry the 
Sixt, with the whole Contention betweene the 
two Houses Lancaster and Yorke, as it was 
sundrie times acted by the Right Honourable 
the Earle of Pembroke his servants.t 

These were both printed for the bookseller 
Thos. Millington in 1594 and 1595 respec- 
tively. Careful investigators of the ques- 
tions raised by these plays have reached very 
different results, which have led to three 
schools of thought; namely, 

1. Those who assert the plays—originals 
and revisions—to be wholly by Shakespeare. 

2. Those who claim that they are partly 
by Shakespeare. 

Those who declare them to be wholly 
by others. 

Group 1 includes such critics as John- 
son, Steevens, Tyrwhitt, Knight, Ulrici, and 
Delius; the second group, Halliwell, Staun- 
ton, Grant White, Ward, Miss Lee, Sir S. 
Lee, and Tucker Bro’ke; the third, Theo- 
bald, Warburton, Drake, Hallam, Collier, 
and Dyce. At times, one investigator has 
upon a second examination of the subject 
been compelled to forgo his original conclu- 
sions. Fleay, for example, firstt decided 








* Called the ‘ Contention’ in the rest of 
the paper . 
+t Called the ‘True Tragedy ’ 


paper. 
+ Macmillan’s Magazine, 1875, No. 33. 


in rest of 





that ‘1 Henry VI.’ was by Marlowe and 
Greene, and ‘ 2 and 3 Henry VI.’ by Marlowe 
and Peele; further, that ‘‘ Marlowe was the 
original plotter or constructor of all three 
plays’’; but later* he stated that 


The similarity between Drayton’s Barons’ 
Wars, etc., and the added portions of Henry 6 
and the alterations of Richard I1I—pointed to 
Drayton as the journeyman employed by 
Shakespeare in their revival. This ) soso Te 
would solve the difficulty of Henry 6 having 
been attributed to Shakespeare. 

In 1920, Else von Schaubert in a lengthy 
thesist followed up the hints of Fleay and 
carefully examined Drayton’s works with a 
view to determining whether Fleay’s proposi- 
tion could be maintained. Numerous strik- 
ing parallels in diction, general style, and 
treatment between ‘2 and 3 Henry VI.’ and 
Drayton’s works were forthcoming, and Dr. 
von Schaubert decided that there could be 
little doubt that Drayton had written wholly 
or in part many of the scenes of the revised 
plays. Set out towards the end of her the- 
sis,{ her conclusions were that Drayton had 
almost certainly written ‘2 Henry VI.,’ IT. 
iii. 1—46; II. iv. ; III. ii. except Warwick’s 
part and perhaps passages in the king’s 
lines; III. iv.; IV. i. and x.; V. i. and ii. 
1-72; ‘3 Henry VI.’ II., as a whole; and 
ITI. iii. ; likewise his hand was very probable 
in ‘2 Henry VI.’ II. iv.; III. ii.; IV. i.; 
‘3 Henry VI.’ III. i.; IV. ii., iii, iv., 
viii. ; and V. i. ii.; again, he may have col- 
laborated in ‘2 Henry VI.’ II. ii. and IV. 
ix. ; whilst only the possibility of his share 
can be indicated in ‘3 Henry VI.’ I. i.; 
IV. vii. ; and V. v. 

This attribution to Drayton has hitherto 
passed unquestioned, and I propose here- 
with to examine briefly the arguments put 
forward by Dr. von Schaubert in the course 
of her paper. 

To begin with she declares that Drayton’s 
reputation excelled that of Shakespeare in 
the eyes of contemporaries. Thus, besides 
laudatory remarks referring to Drayton’s 
works alone, there is the fact that whereas 
Francis Meres in his ‘ Palladis Tamia ’ men- 
tions Drayton twelve times, he only makes 
nine references to Shakespeare; again, in 
‘England’s Parnassus,’ compiled by Robert 





* © A Bibliographical Chronicle of the Eng- 
lish Drama, 71891, Vol. i., p. 161. 

+ Else von Schaubert, ‘Drayton’s Anteil an 
Heinrich VI, 2 & 3 Teil.’ Referred to in rest 
of notes as Sch. 

t Sch. pp. 216-217. 
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Allot, 1600, there are 221 a by Dray- 
ton, but only 96 by Shakespeare; finally, 
Drayton’s works passed through more edi- 








tions than did Shakespeare’s before 1616, | 


that is, whilst both were alive. 

These statements, rather formidable at 
first sight, lose much of their force when it 
is remembered that apart from his ‘ Son- 
nets,’ ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and ‘ Lucrece,’ 
Shakespeare devoted himself almost wholly 
to dramatic work, whilst, before 1598, Dray- 
ton was chiefly engaged in sonnets, pastorals, 
and long epic and lyric compositions like his 
‘ Legends’ and the ‘ Mortimeriados.’ Dray- 
ton’s work was his own property to be pub- 
lished at will, with no one to gainsay him, 
and of the type that then readily lent itself 
to publication; but Shakespeare’s dramatic 
works, which comprised by far the greatest 
part of his literary activities, were the pro- 
perty of the dramatic company for which 
they were written, and could by no means be 
published at the will of the author without 
the company’s consent.* Hence, the reputa- 
tions of Drayton and Shakespeare rest upon 
different bases and cannot be estimated from 
the number of editions of their respective 
works that appeared in their lifetime. For, 
although such a criterion might apply to 
the former, in the case of the latter, popu- 
larity has to be gauged rather by the num- 
ber of times his plays were staged and their 
immense vogue; in part, too, it may be 
measured by the many piratical printed ver- 
sions of his plays and the several plays by 
others issued with his name on the title-page 
by such rascally printers or publishers as 
John Danter and Thos. Pavier; indeed, 
among such plays was ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
in which Drayton himself collaborated with 
Wilson the Elder,+ Hathway, and Munday. 

Reverting to the mention of Drayton by 
Meres, Dr. von Schaubert emphasises the 
point that not only is Drayton mentioned 
once as ‘‘ Tragediographus for his passionate 
penning the downfalls of valiant Robert of 
Normandy, chast Matilda, and great Gaves- 
ton,’’ but his name is also inserted among 
‘our best for Tragedie’’ with such drama- 
tists as Marlowe, Peele, Kyd, Shakespeare, 
Chapman, Dekker, and Jonson. As Dray- 
ton does not appear to have written any 
tragedy of importance at the time Meres 
wrote, but still is included in this “‘ Regis- 





* Pollard. ‘ Shakespeare’s Fight with the 
Pirates,’ 1920, pp. 35-36. Chambers, ‘ The Eliz- 
ahethan Stage,’ vol. iii, p. 184. 


+ See cl. 4. 
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trierung des Modernen und Modernsten” 


as Dr. von Schaubert terms it, she goes on 
to ask, 

Sollte man dies iiberraschende Urteil nicht 
vielmehr aus verlorenen Stiicken erklaren, 
oder aber aus seiner Mitarbeit an uns zwar 
erhaltenen, aber bisher noch nicht geniigend 
durchforschten Dramen? 

Now, although Drayton and Dekker were 
collaborators in several plays* written before 
the appearance of thé ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ 
Meres does not mention them __ together, 
wherefore Dr. von Schaubert—who has not 
failed to notice this—thinks that Meres had 
other works in mind for Drayton. He prob- 
ably had; for he had already referred to 
three of Drayton’s ‘ Legends’ as sufficiently 
great to confer upon him the name of 
“Tragaediographus.’”’ Apart from _ this, 
Meres’ list of the ‘‘ Modernen und Modern- 
sten’’ amongst the great English drama- 
tists includes such names as ‘‘ Doctor Leg of 
Cambridge, Doctor Edes of Oxford, maister 
Edward Ferris, the Authour of the Mirrour 
for Magistrates’’ and Watson. 

Discussing Drayton’s style, Dr. von Schau- 
bert sayst that he often uses exclamations 
or apostrophe at the ends of speeches or 
passages; his similes are realistic and often 
drawn from nature; he makes frequent use 
of antithesis, antimetabole, and puns. In 
his early works, his similes and metaphors 


are conventional and decidedly inferior to | 


Shakespeare’s. Rarely is he original in his 
metaphorical phantasies which are often 
forced. Therefore, he is constrained to em- 
ploy over and over again images and phrases 
like, ‘‘as white as snow,’’ ‘‘ as white as the 
swan,’’ ‘‘as meek as the lamb,’’ etc. The 
writer lays great stress upon this question of 
style, referring repeatedly to several of the 
points here enumerated in the course of her 
thesis. The poor vein of phantasy, the lack 
of originality, and the sentimentality dis- 
played by the reviser of the Second and 
Third Parts of ‘ Henry VI.,’ she feels, all 
indicate Drayton’s hand, and she exclaims, 

Sehr mittelmissige oder gar diirftige Phan- 
tasie, Mangel an Originalitaét, raschem Der- 
ken, Lebendigkeit, und _ Frische, _ starke 
Abhangigkeit von der 


* “Wars of Henry I’; ‘1 Earl Godwin’; 
‘2 Earl Godwin ’; ‘ Pierce of Exton’: 1 Black 
Bateman’; ‘Madman’s Morris’; ‘ Hannibal 
and Hermes ’; ‘ Pierce of Winchester.’ 

See ‘Henslowe’s Diary,’ edited by W. W. 
Greg. Pt. 2, p. 368. 

+ Sch., pp. 31-37. 
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gelegentliche Anschaulichkeit und vereinzelt | 
vorkommender Realismus sind ja. .. . gerade | 
die Hauptmerkmale des Draytonischen Stils* 

She quotes from the ‘ Epistles of Elinor 
and Humphrey’ to show that even at the 
height of his power, Drayton’s tone was 
full of sentimentality; but she forgets that 
when composing or revising ‘ Henry VI.,’ 
Shakespeare was at the commencement of 
his dramatic career and far from his finished 
achievement. Shakespeare’s early plays, as 
also his ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece,’ 
and many of the sonnets betray just the 
weaknesses that Dr. von Schaubert regards 
as the characteristics of Drayton’s work. 
Speaking of the sonnets, Lee states, t 

many sink almost into inanity beneath the 
burden of quibbles and conceits. In both 
their excellencies and their defects Shake- 
speare’s sonnets betray near kinship to his 
early dramatic work, in which passages of the 
highest poetic temper at times alternate with 
unimpressive displays of verbal jugglery. 

Shakespeare’s love of punning and word 
quibbles in his early plays is common know- 
ledge and needs no stressing. ‘ Richard II.,’ 
to give but one instance, a play that prob- 
ably is not far removed in date from those 
under discussion, affords many an example. 

Analysing the contents of ‘2 Henry VI.’ 
Ill. ii. 300-413, Dr. von Schaubert notes 
that the scene has eight metaphors but four- | 
teen short similes, whereas Shakespeare’s | 
early works contain numerous metaphors 
but practically no similes; again, 1]. 322 of | 
the scene, 

Gall worse than gall, the daintiest that they 

taste, | 
has been described as unShakespearian by 
Prof. Schicking, and Dr. von Schaubert 
declares that not only does she accept this 
view, but she has failed to find a parallel 
equally weak even in Marlowe, Peele, 
Greene, or Kyd.t She finds another ex- 
ample like ‘‘Gall worse than gall,’’ in 
“3 Henry VI.’ II. v. 94: 

Woe above woe! grief more than common 

grief. 

These, she says, have numerous parallels 
in Drayton and are in line with his medio- 
cre use of simile and metaphor. 

_ In answer to this, it can be shown that 
Shakespeare is neither so devoid of the short 








* Id., p. 98. 
+ ‘Life of Shakespeare.’ Sir S. Lee, 1915, 
p. 157. 
TSch. p. 42. 








simile as is suggested nor of lines like 

Gall worse than gall.” Thus, in the course 
of but fifty lines of ‘1 Henry IV.’ I. iii. 
occur the following examples of the former: 

7 my condition 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as 

young down. 

a certain lord . . . fresh as a bridegroom. 

. his chin new reap’d 

Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home. 

He was perfumed like a milliner. 

Shine so brisk, and smell so sweet 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman. 

Again, in III. i. we get 

O, he is as tedious 

As a tired horse, a railing wife. 

(He is as) valiant as a lion. 

as bountiful as mines of India. 

Though this frequent use of the simile is 
not common in Shakespeare, it is sufficient 
to prove that use of such figurative language 
it not altogether unShakespearian, especially 
in scenes showing early efforts of his, written 
when he was under the sway of Marlowe 
and others. As for the phrase, ‘‘ Gall worse 
than gall,’”’ is this more unShakespearian 
than the following? 

Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old. 

“he ER? Ei. 1. 7. 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 

: “ie. ¥E? EF 1, 82. 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse than 
Judas. “i. EE? EF, i. 198. 

A brittle glory shineth in this face: 

As brittle as the glory is the face. 

*R. II’ IV. 287-5. 

The shadow of your sorrow hath destroyed 

The shadow of your face. 

*R. IL? IV. 292-3. 

Cankered with peace, to part your canker’d 

hate. ‘Rom.’ I. i. 102. 

What might be termed a ‘‘ suppressed 
simile ”’ is also treated by Dr. von Schaubert 
as a definite indication of Drayton’s hand. 
The figure is given by a parallel setting of 
clauses containing the comparison as, for 
example, in the lines 

Drones suck not eagles’ blood but rob bee- 

hives: 

It is impossible that I should die 

By such a lowly vassal as thyself. 

*2 Henry VI,’ IV. i. 108-110. 

Quoting* from a thesis on ‘ Der Vergleich 
bei Shakespere,’ by Walter Hiubner,t+ she 

* Sch. p. 119. 

+ Berlin, 1908. 
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shows that he selects three of his examples 


from ‘3 Henry VI.,’ and these are all of | 


that type. Thus, 


Many strokes though with a little axe, 

Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak. 

By many hands your father was subdu’ed. 
*3 Henry IV,’ II. i. 54-56. 


Let’s levy men, and beat him back again; 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench, 
‘3 Henry VI,’ IV. viii. 6-8. 


With these Dr. von Schaubert compares | 
six examples from Drayton’s works, and | 


asserts that such concealed similes are not 
to be found in Shakespeare, but the follow- 
ing instances demonstrate the reverse: 


Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes: 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed, 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 


Contagious blastments are most imminent, | 


iii. 38-43. 
The setting sun, and music at the close, 


As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than things long 


Be wary then; “Ham.” I. 


past : 
Though Richard my life’s counsel would not 


ear 
My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. | 
*R. II. IL. i. 12-16. 


Small showers last long, but sudden storms | 
are short: | 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes. 
*R. IT! IT. i. 35-36. 


So shall these slaves be king, and thou their | 
slave; | 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 


The lesser thing should not the greater hide; | 
he cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s 


oot, 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 
*Lucer.’ 659-665. 


patience and sorrow strove | 

Who should express her goodliest. You have 
seen | 
Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and | 
tears 
Were like a better ~~: | 
* Lear,’ IV. ii. 16-19. 


| 
These violent delights have violent ends, | 


And in their triumph die, like fire and 
powder, 

Which, as they kiss, consume: the sweetest 
honey 


Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite. 
* Rom.’ II vi.. 9-13. 


When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew; 
But for the sunset of my brother’s son 
It rains downright,— 





| How now! a conduit, girl? what, still in 


_ tears? L 
Evermore showering? 
‘Rom.’ III. v. 125-129, 


I. Gourvitca. 
(To be continued.) 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
Reynotps oF Loven Raynn, Co. LerrTer. 


THERE is an extensive pedigree of the 
Magrannals (anglice, TReyonlds) in 
O’Farrell’s ‘Linea Antiqua,’ a MS. volume 
'in Ulster’s Office, Dublin Castle, which has 
not, as far as I am aware, been printed. 

| It shows the descent of the Magrannals 
from Hyrus, in Irish called IR, the fifth son 
| of Milesius of Spain, but the second who left 
issue. The following pedigree is the result 
of endeavours to trace the descent in detail 
by researches among the Public Records in 
Dublin and elsewhere. No doubt further 


| particulars might have been obtained from 


the Equity, Exchequer and Chancery Bills, 
which unfortunately perished when the Four 
Courts were destroyed. 

Iovar, grandson of Cathal Mor or Charles 
the Great, the 1st MacRanall, married the 


; dau. of Magnus O’Connor, and had issue, 


three sons, Tiege, Melaghlin and Connor 
(vide ‘Linea Antiqua’). Melaghlin, the 
second son, was ancestor of the MacRanalls 
of the Barony of Mohill, Co. Leitrim. He 
married and had issue, Jeffrey and Ranall. 
Ranall had issue, Storoch McRanall a quo 
MecMoroch, and Willam a quo Sliocht Wil- 
liam. McMoroch had issue four sons, the 
eldest of whom, Anthony, had issue, Bryan 
who had issue Ior, 24th MacRanall, 4 years, 
who had issue Ferdinando, 27th MacRanall, 
4 years, who had issue Melaghlin, who had 
issue Ferdinando Reynolds, who had issue :— 

Connor grana Reynolds, who married the 
dau. of Wynn and had issue :— 

John Reynolds, of Rhynn, co. Leitrim. 
He married Mary, dau. of Capt. Charles 
Reynolds, of Lisnogan, by his wife Mary 
Taafe, and by her had issue :— 

Connor grana Reynolds of Rhynn Castle, 
parish of Cloon, barony of Carrigallen, Co. 
Leitrim. The castle was built about 1570. 
He married Bridget, younger dau. of Sir 
Robert Nugent of Taghmon, 2nd Baronet of 
Moyrath, Co. Westmeath, and by her had 
issue : — 

I. Connor Reynolds, who succeeded to 
Rhynn Castle, which was settled on his 
mother and devolved to him on her death. 
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He married, but I do not know his wife’s 
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‘given in the Dublin Journal of Saturday, 


name, and had an only dau., who married | 
a Mr. Byrne of Ballynakenny, Co. Roscom- | 
| Street to Miss Anderson of Castle Street, 
| Dublin,” and their Marriage Settlement, 


mon. (Their grandson, Capt. Michael 
Byrne, Royal Dragoon Guards, is stated to 


have married about 1810, Miss Moore, niece | 


of the Earl of Chesterfield, also of the Hon. 
Arthur Stanhope, Controller of Foreign Post 


Offices), and, subject to a trifling head-rent | 
which was being paid to them as late as | 
1829, the Estates then passed into the pos- | 


session of the Crofton family. 


II.’ A son, whose name was, I believe, 
William, and is the William Reynolds, first 
mentioned in the pedigree of Reynolds of 
Ash Street, Dublin (see cl. 402). 

III. Thomas Reynolds, who, when on his 
father’s death the estates passed to his eldest 
brother Connor, found himself without 
means of subsistence other than commerce 
or foreign service. He chose the former and 
went into business with his next elder 
brother as woolstaplers and silk manufac- 
turers, settling in Dublin, where they soon 
developed an extensive business. He mar- 
ried Margaret Lacy, whose parentage I have 
not been able to trace, though I believe her 
to have been a sister of Francis Lacy of 
Dublin, whose granddaughter, Rose Fitz- 
gerald, married Margaret’s grandson And- 
rew Reynolds in 1767. Thomas Reynolds, 
dying in 17 . . was buried in the graveyard, 
Churchtown, Dundrum, parish of Taney, 
Co. Dublin, leaving issue :— 


1. James Reynolds who was in his 
father’s business, and dying in 1783, was 
= at Churchtown, Dundrum, Co. Dub- 
in. 

2. Thomas Reynolds, of whom presently 


3. [Edward?] Reynolds (from a_ note 
among some old family records I have his 
Christian name would appear to have been 
Edward, though I am strongly inclined to 
think he was the Patrick Reynolds whose 
death is given in the Dublin Journal of 
Tuesday, 5 Feb., 1754, as follows :—‘‘Friday 
night, died, Mr. Patrick Reynolds, son of 
Mr. Reynolds, an eminent Silk Throwster 
in Ash Street.’’), who married, and had 
issue, an only son :— 

Edward Reynolds, an eminent silk and 
worsted manufacturer, of 89, Francis Street, 
Dublin, where, according to Peter Wilson’s 
‘Dublin Directory ’ he was living from 1770 
to 1778. He died about 1778-81, havin 
married Alice, dau. of Henry Anderson of 
Castle Street, Dublin. Their marriage is 





| 





11 March, 1766, as follows:—‘‘ A few days 
since Mr. Edward Reynolds of Francis 


which is filed in the Registry of Deeds 
Office, Dublin, is as follows :— 
A Memorial of Articles 


249—129—159540. of Agreement dated Ist 
Reynolds March, 1766, Between 
v. Edward Reynolds of 
Reynolds, the City of Dublin, Mer- 


chant, of the first part, 
Andrew Reynolds and 
Henry Anderson, of the same City, Merchants, 
of the second part, and Alice Anderson of 
same City, spinster, of the third part. In 
consideration of a Marriage then intended to 
be solemnized between the said Edward Rey- 
nolds and Alice Anderson. This Memorial was 
witnessed by Edward Anderson of the City of 
Dublin, Hosier, and Thomas Dalton of the 
same City, gent. 
(Signed) Edward Reynolds (seal). 


She died Oct. 10, 1772, aged 31 years, ana 
was buried in the graveyard at Churchtown, 
Dundrum, Co. Dublin. The tombstone on 
her grave is a black stone 9ft. x 3ft., which 
formerly rested on four pillars, but, when 
I saw it some years ago, was lying flat on 
the ground; it bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Here lyeth the Body of Alice Reynolds, who 
departed this life the 10th October, 1772, aged 
31 years, to whose memory this stone was 
placed by her husband Edward Reynolds of 
Gt. Francis Street, Dublin, here also are 
buried two of their children, Patrick and 
Edward. 

Her death is also given in Hoey’s Dublin 
Mercury for 15 Oct., 1772, as follows :—‘‘ In 
Francis Street, the wife of Mr. Edward Rey- 
nolds, an eminent Silk Manufacturer.”” By 
her husband, Edward Reynolds, she had 
issue, two sons, Patrick and Edward. I 
believe they had other children but cannot 
find any record of them. 

4. Jane Reynolds, who married a Mr. 
Purfield, and had issue a dau., who mar- 
ried a Mr. Meade, having issue a son, John 
Meade, who went out to Jamaica, where 
he acquired considerable property. He re- 
turned to Dublin a widower advanced in 
years, and very infirm, and soon after died, 
bequeathing an estate in Jamaica, called 
Fort Stewart, to Jane Reynolds’s grand- 
nephew, Thomas Reynolds, entailed on his 
son Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds. 

Thomas Reynolds, the second son, was 
born in or about 1698. He carried on his 
father’s busines as woolstapler and _ silk 


Regd. 7 April, 1766. 
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manufacturer at 16 Ash Street, where he | a Mentions Michael Reilly and Jones 
oya,. 


resided. He owned some houses in Dublin, 
and also had a small property near Rath- 
farnham (as evidenced by the following ex- 
tract from the Dublin Gazette for Saturday, 
19 April, 1757) which he bequeathed to his 
grandson Thomas Reynolds :— 

Mr. Thomas Reynolds, of Ash Street, return- 
ing from his Country House in Rathfarnham, 
on Horseback, the Beast took Head and threw 
him, by which his Leg was broke. 

The account in the Dublin Journal of the 
same date varies a little, thus :— 

On Friday, as Mr. Thomas Reynolds of the 
Coombe was riding through New Street, his 
horse fell under him, by which accident his 
leg was broke. 

Either he or his father also had a lease 
of Dundrum Castle, Co. Dublin, from Isaac 
Dobson of Dublin (see Note (a) in the ap- 
pendix) in 1747 for a term of 31 years; in 
1778 it was leased by Edward Reynolds to 
a William Cope, being described as ‘‘ late in 
the possession of Thomas Reynolds’ (see 
Note (b) in appendix), but there is nothing 
to indicate the relationship of this Edward 
to Thomas Reynolds. Thomas Reynolds 
died in 1781, aged 83 years (M.I.) and was 
buried in St. Doolagh’s Churchyard, six 
miles from Dublin on the Malahyde Road 
(see Note (¢) post). 


Prerogative Court, Dublin (see Note (d) post). 
He married Johanna Grumley, but I know 
nothing of her parentage, etc., except that 
she was co-heiress with her sister, Jennie 
Grumley. She was buried with her husband 
at St. Doolagh’s (there is no date on the 
tombstone, but her age is given as 83 years), 
having had issue by him, one son and four 
daughters : 

1. Andrew Reynolds, of whom presently. 


2. Jane Reynolds, who married Edward 
Moore of Mount Brown (see cxlix. 439), 
near Dublin, described in my records as the 
chief porter brewer in Ireland. Their Arti- 
cles of Marriage are registered in the Regis- 
try of Deeds Office, Dublin. 


A Memorial of Articles 
of Intermarriage dated 
Moore 24 August, 1754, between 
v. Edward Moore of City 
O’Reilly and Anr, of Dublin, brewer, of 
Regd. 28 August, 1754 the first part, Thomas 
Reynolds of the said 

City, Merchant, of the second part, Jane Rey- 
nolds, spinster, dau. of the said Thomas Rey- 
nolds, of the third part. Reciting that a Mar- 


169—371—114220. 


His will dated 30 July, | 


1781, was proved 31 January, 1782, in the | snaps <<  Shexgead 


| My son Thomas Walsh. 
; Walsh. 





= 


The announcement of their marriage is 
thus given in the Dublin Journal of Tues. 
day, 27 Aug., 1754:— 

On Saturday Night Mr. 
Brewer in James’ Street, to Miss Reynolds, 
Daughter of Mr. Thomas Reynolds, Silk 
Weaver, a most deserving young Lady with a 
large Fortune. 

Her husband died between April and July, 
1787; his will dated 5 February, 1787, with 
codicil dated 7 April, 1787, was proved 17 
July, 1787, in the Prerogative Court, Dub- 
lin. For their issue see pedigrees of Moore 
and O’Connor. 

5. Mary Reynolds, who died about 1793 
—1796; her will dated 16 Sept. 1793, was 
proved 22 Jan., 1796, in the Prerogative 
Court, Dublin, in it she is described as 
“of Newholland, widow.’’ She married 
Michael O’Reilly, a very wealthy ironmonger 
or merchant in Thomas Street, Dublin, and 
had issue, for which see pedigree of O’ Reilly. 

4. Agnes Reynolds, who married 28 
Feb., 1762 (see note (¢) post) Nicholas 
Walsh, an eminent merchant in Francis 
Street, Dublin, in the corn and provision 
trade and contractor for Government. His 
will dated 1 May, 1771, proved 11 July, 
1772 (he had one sister who married a 
Mr. Troy, and had a son Nicholas Troy) 


Edward Moore, 


I, Nicholas Walsh of the City of Dublin. 
My dau. Esther 
My son Nicholas Walsh. My son 
Andrew, all under 21. My nephew Nicholas 
Troy. My brother-in-law Andrew Reynolds of 
said City of Dublin ,Silk Weaver. My house 
in Saint Francis Street. I appoint Edward 
Moore of said City of Dublin, brewer, the said 
Andrew Reynolds, and Thomas Reily son of 
Michael Reily of Saint Thomas Street in said 
City, Ironmonger, to Exors. and Trustees. 
(Signed) Nicholas Walsh. 

Witnesses :—Jno. Talbot, Jno. Byrne, Wm. 
Nugent. 

By him Agnes had issue :— 

1. Thomas Walsh, unmarried in 1800. 

2. Agnes Walsh who married Peter 
McEvoy, a druggist in Dublin. He after- 
wards inherited a very good property from 
a relation in Dublin, worth about £3,000. 
and bought a farm in (o. Meath where he 


| was living in 1816. 


| 
| 
| 


riage was shortly intended to be had between | 
the said Edward Moore and the said. Jane 





3. Nicholas Walsh, who was infirm with 
rheumatism and never married. 
4. Andrew Walsh, unmarried in 1800. 
5. Esther Walsh. 
H. Fitrzceratp ReyNotns. 
(To be continued.) 
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YPSY FORTUNE-TELLERS.—During a 
recent round of Irish horse fairs 1 came 
across a number of real Romany folk fol- 
lowing just the same diverse traditional 
avocations associated with them here in the 
north of England. They-had their brightly 
painted caravans and a whole retinue of flat- 
carts with the usual articles for sale—from 
ash-plants to rugs; and they were ready to 
buy lumber and “‘scrap”’ en route from one 
fair to another. What appealed to them 
equally, or more, was buying, selling, or 
““swopping ’’? cheap horses; that seems the 
very breath of their nostrils, their sport, 
greatest happiness and recreation. More- 
over, if the dark-skinned, raven-haired 
women-folk of their tribe saw a likely client 
they were ready to tell a fortune, if only 
their palms were ‘‘ crossed’’ with silver. So 
the old order continues as it has done for 
generations. Sometimes one wonders if the 
Romany folk proper (they are quite distinct, 
and insist very emphatically upon the fact, 
from the tinker-cum-hawker crew) have some 
forensic power, or whether it is all moon- 
shine and make-believe. Opinions of great 
thinkers have altered regarding these black 
art mysteries in recent times. Country folk 
used to place great faith in the prophecies 
of the gypsies, possibly because they feared 
them, and surrounded them with more of 
the occult than was their due. Shrewd, 
good judges of character, and perhaps court- 
ing an atmosphere of mystery, the Romanies 
traded on the fear they knew they engen- 
dered. Recently I read a case of a gypsy 
woman being charged with ‘‘ pretending to 
tell fortunes.” She is alleged to have per- 
suaded a brave tradesman to allow her to 
hold a £1 note and two 10/- notes in her 
hand (of course they were his property), 
promising that she ‘‘ would take the worry 
off him by Saturday.”’ She put a crystal on 
the money, and told him to spit on it four 
times. He did so, and then she over-reached 
herself by asking for some groceries as well 
as the notes she had retained, ‘‘ as her fee 
was usually £5.’’ She got some groceries, 
and made the removal of the worry condi- 
tional upon her client not mentioning the 
consultation to a soul. Whether or no the 
failure to keep his own counsel has resulted 
in the machination being non-effective I 
cannot say, but it has certainly brought a 
good deal of worry to the crystal-gazing 
gypsy woman, who has been called to account 
for her action. And this is the twentieth 


J. Fatrrax BLaKkEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Readers’ Queries. 





QPorsa IN BYRON’S LETTERS. 
—I should be glad to know whether any 
reader can give references to the following 
quotations which I have come across in 
| Byron’s letters :— 

(1) I have neither ‘‘ heart nor 
| (2) ad captandum vulgus. 
| (3) ‘‘not fearful.’’ 
| (4) ‘‘ my elders and betters.’’ 

(5) ‘‘as the wine is tapped it shall be 
drunk to the lees.”’ 

(6) as agreeable as a ‘‘ draught of cool 
small beer to the scorched palate of a work- 
ing sot.’’ 

(7) ‘“‘a drop of that immortal man.”’ 

(8) ‘‘there is a world elsewhere.”’ 

(9) ‘‘ rocked by the beating of her heart.” 

(10) ‘‘ full of pastime and prodigality.”’ 

(11) ‘‘ There is a strange coincidence 
sometimes, in the little things in the world, 
Sancho,”’ says Sterne in a letter if I mis- 
take not. 

(12) ‘‘ to rough it on a beef-steak and a 
bottle of port.’ 

(13) I ‘‘ sorted them I trow.”’ 

(14) ‘‘honour must be minded as strictly 
as milk diet.’’ 

(15) ‘‘two courses and a desert.” 

V. H. Cortrys. 


ERALDS’ MARKS.—Can any corres- 
pondent kindly give me a reference to 
any papers on the marks often used by 
Heralds in the fifteenth century. . 
W. G. D. FLetcuer, F.S.A. 

EREMY SHAKERLEY (fl. 1650) AND 
SAMUEL LEE (1625-1691). — The 
account in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ does not 
give any information of the parentage of 





voice.” 


Jeremy Shakerley, the astronomer and 
mathematician, the author of ‘ Tabulae 
Britannicae,’ 8vo., London, 1653. The 


Shakerleys at this date were a Lancashire 
family, and I notice that Samuel Lee (a 
Londoner, who states that Cheshire was the 
seedplot of his own ancestors), when setting 
out the longitude and latitude of Chester 
in his ‘Chronicon Cestrense’ in King’s 
“Vale Royal,’ 1656, says he prefers Shaker- 
ley’s calculations, he ‘‘ being an exact artist 
and a neer neighbour in Lancashire (of late 
years, though since gone into Asia) who 
performed it of his own observations, as he 
in that book professes.’’ Wing, in his 
‘ Astronomia Britannica,’ 1669, states. that 





Shakerley went to India to observe’ the tran- 
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sit of Mercury which he did at Surat in | 
Mr. J. E. Bailey calls him | year, had had two other husbands and a 


October, 1651. 


Bath in March, 1827, in her eighty-first 


‘* Jeremy Shakerley of Pendle Forest, Lan- | dozen children. 


cashire,’’ in one of two articles on two other 


According to Smith, the Canning grave 


Lancashire astronomers, Horrox and Crab- | was in the cemetery on the south side of 


tree (‘ Palatine Note Book,’ iii. 17). I 


should like to know whether Jeremy Shaker- | 
ley can be placed in the Shakerley pedigree | 
(I have failed to do so) or whether his | 
parentage is known, and also where it was | 


in Lancashire that he and Lee were near 
neighbours. I can find nothing associating 
Lee with that county in his life in the ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ 

R. S. B. 


ARYLEBONE BURIAL - GROUND 
INSCRIPTIONS.—Has a complete list 
ever been made of the monumental inscrip- 
tions in the old Marylebone churchyard, or 
in the burial grounds on either side of Pad- 
dington Street? Robert Bell, in his Life of 
Canning, 1846, wrote (p. 23) that the tomb 
of George Canning (ob. 1771), father of the 
statesman, ‘‘ bears the following inscription 
from the hand of his widow :— 
Thy virtue and my woe no words can tell, 
Therefore, a little while, my George, fare- 


well; 
For faith and love like ours Heaven has in 


store 

Its last best gift-—to meet and part no more. 

According to Bell, he was ‘‘ buried in the 
churchyard at Marylebone ’’ ; the biographi- 
cal memoir of the statesman published 
20 years before by Limbard, gave the 
same inscription and said that Canning, 
pére, was ‘‘interred in the Marlebone new 
burial ground.”” Thomas Smith, in his 
‘Topographical and Historical Account of 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-bone,’ published 
in 1833, quoted the lines, which he stated 
were then scarcely legible, and added a 
note :— 

This stone and its inscription are fast 
mouldering to dust. A trifling sum would 
restore it to its pristine beauty: and when 
one considers the character, worth and 
wealth. of many individuals connected with 
the name of Canning, one is more than sur- 
prised, that this tribute to the memory of the 
father of one of the most eminent orators and 
statesmen, that ever graced the annals of 
this. or any other country, should be suffered 
to sink into oblivion. 

Canning himself, who had been buried in 
Westminster Abbey six years previously, 
was exactly a year old when his father died. 
His widow had been created a viscountess ; 
his daughter had married in 1825 the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde. His mother, who pre- 
deceased him by only five months, dying at 





Paddington Street. This was closed during 
the year 1853, and opened as a recreation 
ground on July 6, 1886. Most of the tomb- 
stones then existent were placed round the 
walls of the recreation ground. A volume 
purporting to be a MS. index to the names 
on these, and on the tombstones in the small 
cemetery on the north side of Paddington 
Street, and now enclosed in the Workhouse 
grounds, is to be seen at Marylebone Town 
Hall; but the old plan of the burial ground 
has been lost. According to Lysons the 
cemetery on the south side of Paddington 
Street was consecrated in 1733, and that on 
the north side in 1772. 

St. Marylebone Church register (quoted by 
Lysons in his ‘ Environs of London,’ 1811 
(ili. 277) records the burial of Sir John 
Murray, 10 Dec., 1777, and Lady (Mar- 
garet) Murray, 10 Sept., 1779. These are 
** Secretary’? Murray of Broughton, of the 
’45 (who became, in 1770, 7th baronet of 
Stanhope), and his widow; I can find no 
trace of their graves, nor do they figure in 
the Town Hall list, which includes the entry 
‘‘ Charles Henry Stuart, great-grandson of 
Charles II.”’ Even this is wrong: accord- 
ing to Smith, the stone referred to commen- 
orated Henry Stuart, b. 28 Sept. 1793, d. 
9 July, 1794; Charles Henry Stuart, b. 17 
March. d. 1 Oct., 1802; and Spencer Per- 
ceval Stuart, b. 14 June, d. 4 Aug., 1807; 
sons of J. Ferdinand Smith-Stuart, great- 
grandson of King Charles II. As to the 
claim of Royal descent, see 12 S. vii. 488, 


and viii. 195. 
Frep. R. Gate. 
Orchewood, Gerrards Cross. 
“7 .D.M.”—I have a portrait of Matthew 
Henry, the commentator (1662-1714). 
After his name come the letters V.D.M. 
What do these mean? ow 


ISHOP’S SIGNATURES.—What Eng- 


lish diocesan bishops latinize the names: 
A table 


of their sees in their signatures? 
of the signatures and notes showing when 
any changes were made would be of value. 

The first two bishops of the see of South- 
well used the English form. Our new bishop 
signs, Bernard Southwell, which is a dis- 
tinction with a difference. 

May I enter a protest against the common 
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practice in modern biographies of referring 
to bishops by the names of their sees only. 
After a few years identification often gives 
much trouble. How many could state off- 
hand, for instance, the name of the Bishop 
of Winchester. who is so often mentioned 
by Sir Almeric Fitzroy in his ‘ Memories’? 
R. 


‘ARDINAL POLE’S' LIBRARY: 

CLAUDE CHISSLET. — Hadrianus 
Valesius (Adrien de Valois) prefixed 
his edition of Ammianus Marcellinus 
(Paris, 1681) a Life of that historian 
by Claudius Chissletius (Claude Chisslet), 
professor of law at Déle, in which the writer 
states that he had heard that the first thir- 
teen lost Books of the History were to be 
found in the library of Cardinal Pole. 
When did Chisslet write this Life? Where 
was Pole’s library at his death, and what 
became of it? Was Chisslet the Chisletius 
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whose ‘Palme Cleri Anglicani’ are cited 
by Bishop Challoner in his ‘Missionary | 
Priests.’ 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. | 


id 


EGGE: KNATCHBULL.—I want to/| 
establish the identity of William Legge, 
father of Grace, who married Sir Edward 
Knatchbull. The late Lord Dartmouth told 
me he thought he was brother of the first | 

Lord Dartmouth, but I cannot verify this. 
EK. 0. W. S|! 


EE: WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM.— 
Dorothy Eldred, who m. Thomas Lee, 
August, 1649, is said to be descended from 
William of Wykeham. Where can I find 

her pedigree ? E. O. W. 
| 


NICHOLSON.—Of what family was Eliza- | 
beth Nicholson who married Kingsmill | 
Eyre, who d. 1743? E.0. W. | 


AGGE FAMILY.—(a) Abel Dagge, Surg. | 
was living at Bristol in 1745. He was 
a coroner of that city and received its free- 
dom. (b) Captain Abel Dagge, born circa. 
1762 at Gloucester, was a member of the | 
Masonic Lodge of the Three Grand Princi- , 
ples—-at. Penrhyn, Cornwall; he was a cap- | 
tain in the Marines, and at one time in the 
Cornish Militia. He was living in 1810. 
Emigrated to Lisbon. 

Any information as to this family, its 
ancestry, and the connection, if any, between | 
the two Abel Dagges mentioned above, will 
be much appreciated by Captain Dagge’s 
descendants now living in Portugal. 


Cc. S. C. (B/C). 





| it are given in the book. 


tions: 
; dolorem divinum opus.” 
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RicHARD WHITE, QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH’S CUP-MAKER.—In the Par- 
ish Registers of Pirbright, Surrey, commenc- 
ing only in 1574, occurs the record of burial, 
1 July, 1581, 23 Queen Elizabeth, of 
“‘ Richard White, The Queens Cupp-maker.’’ 
He would appear to have come of a local 
family, and to be identical with Richard 
White, who had three children, bur. at Pir- 
bright; Elizabeth, bapt. 1574, bur. 1576; 
Thos., bur. 1574; and Richard, bur. 1579. 
Accepting this identification, the first- 
named Richard had a (probably eldest) son 
at Pirbright, Edward, who had a son, 
Richard, bapt. 1578. Another son of Ed- 
ward, perhaps, by a second marriage, Henry 
White, bapt. 1596/7, had a son Richard, 
bapt. 1633. Is anything known of Queen 
Elizabeth’s cup-maker, Richard White, d. 
1581 ? 
Henry Curtis. 
ALNAKER, SUSSEX.—The ruins of 
Halnaker Hall form part of the Gocd- 
wood estate, near Chichester. A local guide- 
book states that the Hall was built by Lord 
e la Warr in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and that the name Halnaker is a corruption 
of ‘‘ Halfnaked.’’ If this is corect, what 
was its origin? 
J. Lanpreak Lucas. 
EWLEY: ‘THE PHILOSOPHER OF 
MASSINGHAM.”—Can any Norfolk 
or other reader give particulars of this per- 
son, who was a friend of Dr. Charles Burney 
and an enthusiastic admirer of Dr. John- 
son’s Rambler and his ‘ Plan for a Diction- 
ary ’? 
T. Cann Hucues. 
Lancaster, 
‘(\LD CLEM.’—In ‘ Great Expectations ’ 
reference is made to a chant ‘Old 
Clem,’ which Joe and Pip and Orlick sang 
as they worked at the anvil. Is the text ot 
this chant available? Only a few words of 
Is it in use to-day 
in any part of England among blacksmiths ? 
Henry LEFFMANN. 


AUGUSTUS EDWARD DOMEIER grad- 
uated M.B. at Cambridge from Trinity 


College in 1828. He was a son of one Wil- 
|liam Domeier of Gosport. 
| practise medicine, and when did he die? 


Where did he 


G. F. R. B. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Original references 
are wanted for the two following quota- 
(1.) “Nec silet mors.” (2). ‘ Sedare 


JAMIESON B. Hurry, M.D. 
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HOURS OF EVENING MEALS. 
(cli. 152). 

JANE Austen’s novels provide a great 

deal of information as to the times and 
character of meals in country society between 
1796 and 1816. The hour of dinner varied 
according to the rank and wealth of the 
diner. Three o’clock was a most unfashion- 
able hour. In the unfinished fragment 
called ‘ The Watsons,’ the scene is the home 
of a poor invalid country clergyman, and his 
daughters dined at the vulgar hour. 

As Nanny, at five minutes before three, was 
beginning to bustle into the parlour with the 
tray and knife-case, she was suddenly called 
to the front door by the sound of as smart 
a rap as the end of a riding-whip could give; 
and though charged by Miss Watson to let 
nobody in, returned in half a minute with a 
look of awkward dismay to hold the parlour 
door open for Lord Osborne and Tom Mus- 
grave. The surprise of the young ladies may 
be imagined. No visitors would have been 
welcome at such a moment, but such visitors as 
these—such an one as Lord Osborne at least, 
a nobleman and a stranger, was really dis- 
tressing... Though Emma could not but take 
the compliment of the visit to herself, she 
was very far from enjoying it. She felt all 
the inconsistency of such an acquaintance 
with the very humble style in which they 
were obliged to live; and having in her aunt’s 
family been used to many of the elegancies 
of life, was fully sensible of all that must be 
open to the ridicule of richer people in her 
present home, 

Later in the book the Miss Watsons re- 
ceive a visit from their prosperous brother 
Robert and his wife. They dine, apparently, 
at the usual early hour. In the course of 
the evening tea is served in the drawing- 
room, when they are visited by this same 
Tom Musgrave, a would-be man of fashion. 

He loved to take people by surprise with 
sudden visits at extraordinary seasons, and, in 
the present instance, he had the additional 
motive of being able to tell the Miss Watsons, 
whom he depended on finding sitting quietly 
employed after tea, that he was going home to 
an eight o’clock dinner. 

As he lived only three miles away, it may 
be inferred that they were taking tea at 
some time between seven and half-past seven. 
He stays until the clock strikes nine: 

And when Nanny came in with her master’s 


hasin of gruel, he had the pleasure of observ- | 


ing to Mr. Watson that he should leave him 
at supper while he went home to dinner him- 
self. The carriage was ordered to the door, 
and no entreaties for his staying 
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could now avail; for he well knew that if he 


| stayed he would have to sit down to supper 


in less than ten minutes, which to a man 
whose heart had been long fixed on calling his 
next meal a dinner, was quite insupportable, 

Thus old-fashioned hours were dinner at 
three, tea a little after seven, supper a little 
after nine, while an ultra-fashionable gentle- 
man boasted of dining at eight. On an- 
other occasion Tom Musgrave leaves a public 
ball at the same time as the Osbornes, the 
fashionable people whom he apes, and pro- 
fesses that he shall be famously snug in his 
room with a barrel oysters. : 

In ‘ Emma,’ Mr. Woodhouse is both rich 
and aristocratic, but he is very old-fash- 
ioned. He dines at four. One evening in 
June Mr. Knightley visits Hartfield immed- 
iately after dinner, and finds Emma and 
Harriet about to go out for a walk. He 
joins them, and in the course of their walk 
they meet some friends: Emma invites the 
whole party to come back with her to tea. 
At Hartfield tea is served in the dining- 
room at a large round table to which all 
the guests sit down, but this is quite excep- 
tional, an eccentricity of Mr. Woodhouse’s. 
In every other instance tea is served in the 
drawing-room and handed round. The party 
at Hartfield sits chatting for some time, and 
breaks up at dusk, which on a June evening, 
even when the weather was dull, would not 
be before nine. Probably they had tea 
rather later than the Watsons, about half- 
fast seven or eight. The evening at Hart- 
field closed with supper, but at what time 
we are not told. The menu was varied; 
there is mention of minced chicken, scal- 
loped oysters, soft-boiled eggs, apple-pie and 
custard; on another occasion there was a 
fricassee of sweetbread and asparagus, bis- 
cuits and baked apples. Wine is aways the 
beverage. 

‘Mansfield Park’ shows the custom in 
really fashionable society. Dinner is at 4.30. 
The interval between dinner and tea is con- 
siderable, for the theatrical party intended 
to rehearse the first three acts of ‘ Lovers’ 
Vows’ in the time. Tea at Mansfield Park 
was a fairly substantial affair, which arrived 
in the drawing-room in ‘‘a solemn _proces- 
sion of tea-board, urn and cake-bearers.” 
After tea there was no other meal, except 4 
tray of biscuits and wine, which stood in 
the drawing-room between ten and eleven. 
Supper, in fact, was old-fashioned or un- 
genteel, for to be hungry for supper showed 
that you had had your dinner at an un- 


longer | fashionably early hour. 
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Another book which gives a lively picture 
of the manners and customs of the early 
nineteenth century is Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Cran- 
ford.’ The period is the reign of William 
IV., but the ladies of Cranford were old- 
fashioned in their ways. The Misses Jen- 
kyns seem still to have dined at three, as 
they prepared to receive the guests for a card 
party about four. Tea was served at six, 
and there were trays of wine and biscuits 
punctually at a quarter to nine, which closed 
the evening. The Honourable Mrs. Jamie- 
son, however, showed that she was the 
daughter-in-law of an earl by dining at 
five. Her parties began at half past six, 
and tea was not served for some time, so 
that her guests became very hungry. She 





provided only thin bread and butter, sponge | 
fingers and Savoy biscuits, and there was no | 


supper whatever! When Miss 
Barker, the ex-milliner, ventured to invite 
the Cranford ladies to tea, the entertain- 
ment began at half past six, to suit the con- 
venience of Mrs. Jamieson, but as soon as 
the ladies arrived they were served with an 
ample tea, including several kinds of cake, 
among them seed-cake. At the end of the 


evening 
Peggy came in once more, red with import- 
ance. Another tray! ‘‘ Oh, gentility!” 


thought I, ‘‘ can you endure this last shock? ” 
For Miss Barker had ordered (nay, I doubt 
not, prepared, although she did say, ‘“‘ Why! 
Peggy, what have you brought us? ” and look 
pleasantly surprised at the unexpected pleas- 
ure) all sorts of good things for supper— 
scalloped oysters, potted lobsters, jelly, a dish 
called ‘“‘ Little Cupids”’ (which was in great 
favour with the Cranford ladies, although too 
expensive to be given, except on solemn and 
state occasions—macaroons sopped in brandy, 
I should have called it, if I had not known its 
more refined and classical name). In_ short, 


we were evidently to be feasted 
with all that was sweetest and _ best; 
and we thought it better to submit 


graciously, even at the cost of our gentility— 
which never ate suppers in general, but 
which, like most non-supper-eaters, was par- 
ticularly hungry on all special occasions. 

The festivities wound up with glasses of 
cherry-brandy, which amazed the old ladies 
very much. 

Against this may be set the habit of the 
vulgar doctor Hoggins of supping off bread 
and cheese and beer. 

M. H. Donps. 


Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


DESCENDANTS OF ANCIENT RULING 
FAMILIES (cli. 172).—The eighteen 
Sovereigns of the Lusignan dynasty, from 


Betty | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 








Guy to James III., who ruled Cyprus for 
nearly thiee centuries, did not, so far as I 
know, include any king named Leo. The 
;edigree from the death of King James (in 
1474) down to the present head of the fam- 
ily, is of course extant and authentic, but far 
too lengthy to transcribe for your columns. 

There is no doubt about the Anjou descent 
of the Dukes of Duras or Durazzo. Philippe 
of Anjou, fourth son King Charles II. 
(d. 1307) was lord of Durazzo; and the seig- 
neurie, afterwards dukedom, remained in 
the family as a title after Durrazzo itself 
passed to the Thopias, princes of Albania, 
who ceded it to Venice in 1392. The ancient 
title of Durazzo still survives. 

D. O. Hunter Bratrr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


Your correspondent will find many 
such descendants, in a direct line, in 
the two volumes of Burke’s ‘ Royal 
Families of England, Scotland, and 


Wales’ (although some of these des- 
cents are inaccurate), in the Marquis de 
Ruvigny’s ‘ Plantagenet Roll,’ and in simi- 
lar works. But the number of such descend- 
ants is legion, so that I infer that he alludes 
to descendants in the legitimate male line, 


only. Here he is on difficult ground, and 
assuming that by ‘ruling families’’ he 
means families of royal blood, and by 


‘ancient ’’ those who were in power before 
the advent of the Hanoverian dynasty, I do 
not know where he will find their descend- 
ants, at any rate in the British Isles, unless 
he will accept some of the Welsh and Irish 
pedigrees, which, I believe, purport to show 
male descents from their local kings and 
princes, though whether legitimate or not | 


suppose no one can say. 
Cc. S. C. (B/C). 


‘ LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES”: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY (cli. 153, 195).—Re- 
ferences to this book, which may perhaps be 
considered of some use, will be found in Vol. 
v. of Madame de Sévigné’s letters, edited by 
Momerqué, 1862. 

“Une des plus charmantes choses que 
j’ai jamais lues,’’? she says in letter num- 
bered 685, 18 March, 1678. Further refer- 
ences to the book will be found in letters 
(and notes) numbered 686, 696, 697, 698, 
699, 703, 704, 706, 707. va 

ee 


AMBLING (cli. 27, 65, 84, 122, 157).—The 
description given of the pacing horses 
of Columbia (S.A.) exactly fits the Shan 
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pony of Burma. lt is astonishing how little 
fatigue is experienced from a long ride on 
such a pony ambling, if ridden in the way 
described by M. E, A. P. I have in my 
time possessed several, and write from per- 
sonal experience. 





R. C. TEMPLE. 


LDID: WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN NAME 
(cli. 152).—The name “ Aldid”’ igs a 
Norman and Plantagenet presentation of the 
O.E. Ealdgyth. A reference to the late 
W. G. Searle’s invaluable ‘ Onomasticon 
Anglo-Saxonicum’ will show the following 
eleventh- and _ twelfth-century variants: 
Aldgida, Algitha, Aildid, Aldida and Eldit. 
The name ‘‘ Edith” for O.E. Eadgyth has 
the same endword gyth; but the headwords 
éad and eald differentiate the names. In 
Searle there appear Eadgyth, LEdgida, 

Egitha, Atdytha, Eddia and Editha. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


HE BEAUMONT SEALS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE 
(cli. 111, 156).—I am obliged to Mz. Har- 
court-Batu for illustrating my remark that 
Torf’s name has proved useful to pedigree- 
makers (I had La Roque in mind when I 
wrote). But he misquotes me. What I said 
was: ‘J do not think that there is any 
record evidence for Torf, or any other men- 


tion of him,” i.e., any mention other than | 
the passage quoted by me from Robert de | 
Torigny’s additions to William de Jumiéges. | 


Here again Mr, Harcourt-Batu bears me 
out, for he does not produce any record evi- 
dence, or any other mention by a chroni- 
cler or historian than the passage cited by 
me, which he wrongly attributes to William 
de Jumiéges himself. He will find that the 
interpolations and additions by Orderic and 
Robert de Torigny respectively are separated 
from the original text of William de 
Jumiéges in the invaluable edition prepared 
by M. Jean Marx and published by the 
Société de l’Histoire de Normandie in 1914. 
May I add that if Mr. Harcourt-Batu 
would like to join that excellent society, I 
shall be pleased to propose him. 

The only question is, how far we can trust 
Robert de Torigny’s genealogies when they 
go back to the early Norman period. As 
some of his pedigrees are certainly inaccur- 
ate, I think it is fair to say that it is quite 


possible, but by no means certain: (1) that | 
Torf really existed and (2) that he was the | 


father of Thorold de Pontaudemer; or the 
first may be true, but the second a mistake. 
For the true facts and dates of the founda- 
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tion of Normandy, Mx. Harcovurt-Baty 
might consult Du Motey’s ‘Origines de la 
Normandie et du Duché d’ Alengon’ 
(Auguste Picard, Paris, 1920): an admir- 
able book, except where the author’s enthus- 
iasm for his favourite heroes, the lords of 
Belesme and Alencon overwhelms his critical 
judgment. 
G. H. Wuite, 
23, Weighton Road, Annerley. 


THE ZOOPRAXISCOPE (cli. 172).— 

Eadweard Muybridge, originally Edward 
James Muggeridge (1830—1904), was born at 
Kingston-on-Thames and_ emigrated to 
America in early life. His Zoopraxiscope 
is said to be in the Kingston public library. 
There is an account of him and his work in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
W. Friese-Greene, a pioneer of cinemato- 
graphy, obtained what is described ag the 
| premier patent for the taking and projection 
‘of “‘ films’’ in the modern commercial sense 
| 





in 1890. There can be no doubt that all the 
| workers in this field, of which there were 
| many at the end of the last century, owe 
much to Muybridge and Friese-Greene. 
R. H. N. 


EGISTERS: ST, BENET FINK; ST. 
MICHAEL BASSISHAW (cli. 81, 
124).—Your correspondent J. B. states that 
the Register of St. Benet Fink commences in 
1538, and is probably preserved at St. 
Michael, Cornhill. This is unusually early 
| for a London Register. How did it escape 
| the ravages of the Great Fire? Richard 
| Baxton was married to Margaret Charlton 
at St. Benet Fink on 10 Sept., 1662. Is the 
| ontee of this marriage to be found in the 
| Register ? 


W. G. 


'MHE REV. G. W. BRAIKENRIDGE (cli. 
100, 157).—He matriculated at Oxford 
|13 Nov., 1832, aged 17, as eldest son of 
| George, Esq.; born in_ Bristol. Foster 
| (‘ Alumn.” states that he died 19 Feb., 1882. 
| H. B. Swanzy. 


| 
| MOON DATES (cli. 171).—In my scrap- 
| book I have a simple method for find- 
| ing the Moon’s age which will probably be 
| useful to H. K. Sr. J. S.. It was given 
by Mr. Edwin Holmes in an early number 
'of Knowledge the date of publication of 
which I have not quoted. 
Rule.—Divide year by 19, take the re- 
| mainder, multiply by 11 and divide by 30. 
| Take remainder again, add the day of the 


| month, and one for every month of the year 


D. FLeETcHeER, F.S.A. 
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after March. The result is, approximately, 
the age of the moon, 

It must be borne in mind that this is but 
a rough and ready method and lays no 
claims to accuracy. An example may show 
its use. 


Find the age of the moon on Sept. 21, 
1926. Working as above remainder after 
dividing 1926 by 19 is 7. Remainder after 
multiplying 7 by 11 and dividing by 30 is 
17. Adding 17 and 21 and 6 (September is 
the sixth month after March) and we get 
44, (As a lunation occupies, approximately 
29 days, whenever the final result exceeds 
29 this number must be subtracted). Hence 
44 less 29 gives 15 which is, approximately, 
the age of the moon on Sept. 21, 1926. In 
other words the moon has performed half 
its monthly journey and is therefore full. 
It is in fact the Harvest Moon. 

H, AsxKrw. 


Your correspondent, who enquires for a 
table giving the times of the phases of the 
moon, will find it in the second volume of 
‘Creation centred in Christ,’ published by 
Hodder and Stoughton in 1896. That book 
consists of two volumes, the second being 
called the ‘Astronomical Appendix.’ 
Therein we find a table giving the exact 
times of the vernal equinox and all new 
moons from B.c. 1622 to a.p. 1934. The table 
also indicates when an eclipse of the moon 
took place, and gives the exact time of the 
full moon, which suffered eclipse. a. 


AMIAS ALMSHOUSES (cli. 116, 178).— 
In 1905 Mr. John B. Moreland, a Trus- 
tee of these Almshouses, published a small 
book which gives almost all the information 
available. The work is entitled ‘ An Account 
of the Almshouses of Mrs. Susan Amyas in 
George Yard, Old Street, St. Luke’s, Lon- 
don, E.C,, from the Foundation of the 
Charity in 1650 to the Present Time.’ Al- 
though the book was intended for private 
doudation, copies will be found in the 

British Museum Library and elsewhere. 

Watrer C. Brown. 

Dulwich. 


In John Noorthouk’s ‘London’ will be 
found a list of almshouses in the Metropolis ; 
at p. 900: — ‘‘Amyas. Susannah. 1655. 
Situated in George Yard, Old Street. For 
8 men or women (single) 4/-/- per ann: 
Coals and water.”’ 

JamMEs ARROW. 
Balham. 





FOREIGN HERALDRY (cli. 101, 159).— 

Perhaps Mrs. Cope would like to have 
her attention drawn to the following work 
which will certainly be accessible in some of 
the larger libraries :— 

J. B. Rietstap, ‘ Armorial Général,’ 1861. 
Roy. 8vo., supplemented by: — ‘ Armorial 
Général’ de J. B. Rietstap, Supplement [1st 
and 2nd series], par V. H. Rolland, 1903- 
1926. Roy. 8vo., 3 vols., together with :— 
‘Planches de Armorial Général’ de J. B. 
a. par V. H. Rolland. 6 vols., 4to, 
1903-1926. 

The supplement is just completed. The 
six volumes of plates contain over 2,000 
plates illustrating more than 120,000 coats 
of arms, arranged in alphabetical order. 

There is a set in this Library. 

A. J. H. 

Wigan Public Library. 


VI. AND XVII. CENTURY GUNS (cli. 
117, 157).—In 1923 Engineering pub- 
lished an article on ‘ London’s Gun Foun- 
ders’ from which the subjoined particulars 
have been taken. 

When Henry VIII. ascended the throne 
Humphrey Walker was appointed the royal 
gun-founder. He belonged to a firm of brass- 
founders who followed their occupation in 
the parish of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
In the course of June, 1509, Hum- 
phrey Walker was acting as gunner in the 
Tower, and in 1514 an inventory of the guns 
made by him and then in that fortress inclu- 
ded culverins, demiculverins, minions, serpen- 
tines, and fawcons. Of the making of 
Herbert, another founder, there were bom- 
bards, curtows, serpentines and fawcons. 
Also of another maker, Symonds, there were 
culverins, demi-curtows, serpentines and 
fawcons. 

The double curtow is described as firing 
a shot of 68lb.; the curtow 35lb.; the cul- 
verin 17lb.; the demi-culverin 9$lb., and 
the bombard of 80lb. and over. 

Walker is reported as carrying on his bus- 
ness at the ‘‘ Belle House in Houndesdiche 
beside London,’ in the parish of St. 
Botolph Without, Aldgate, and it was there 
in 1514, that he cast the King’s great Basilis- 
cus which fired a shot of 15lb. 

When Walker died, in 1516, Peter Bawde, 
a French gun-founder was engaged by the 
King. In 1528 he was granted a pension of 
16d. a day for special services, and was 
naturalised in 1538. 

Stowe’s Chronicle published in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century says:— 
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‘* Bawde and Peter Van Collen, a gunsmith 
conferred together and devised and caused to 
be made certain mortar pieces being at the 


mouth from 1llin. unto 19in. wide, for the | 


use thereof the said Peter and Peter caused 
to be made certain hollow shot stuffed with 
fireworks or wildfire.”’ 

This is not mentioned in the State Papers, 
but in 1517 a Cornelius Van der Tollen was 


appointed a gunner in the Tower, with a | 


pay of 12d. a day—twice the ordinary rate. 
It has been suggested that this is the man 
to whom Stowe refers. 

Another Frenchman, Richard Fevre or 
Fever, described as an armourer, cast in 


London in 1515 six culverins weighing al- | 


together 28,800$lb., for which he was paid 
£569 10s. 
H. Askew. 


EDUCTION OF WEIGHT AFTER 

PLAY 
report in the Sunday Sun, Aug 29, 1926, I 
extract the following :— 

Discussing the effect of the weather on the 
player, Mr, Peter McWilliam. Manager of Tot- 
tenham Hotspur, in an interview said:—‘I 
have known players to lose four pounds, and 
even more, in weight during the first game of 
the season when the weather has been unduly 
warm.” 

H. Askew, 


IRST USE OF STONE COAL (cli. 27, 70, 
140).—\Mr. Recrnatp A. Smit at the 
last reference makes a brief mention that 
coal workings of the Roman period were sus- 
pected at Benwell. 


The late J. Collingwood Bruce, ‘The 
Hand-book to the Roman Wall,’ seventh ed., 
1914, remarks :—‘‘ The Romans are supposed 


to have wrought the coal in the vicinity of | 
When the lower water-reservoir | 


Benwell. 
was formed here several 
ancient coal-workings 
nothing was found to indicate decisively the 
period to which they belonged. They were 
probably Roman.”’ 

H. 


RANDING IN THE HAND (cl. 330, 394, 
427; cli. 87).—The last woman to be 
“branded by the hand” at King’s Lynn 
was Ann Peck for stealing a silk hander- 
chief and other things (Q.S. Records, 14 
Ap. 1766): after that date whipping was the 
only punishment, e.g., 17 Oct., 1775, Mary 
Taylor for theft, ‘‘ to be whipped to-morrow 

until her back be bloody.’’ 

EK. B. O. K. L. 


years ago, 


ASKEW. 
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(cl. 117, 177, 196).—From a | 


some | 
were exposed, but | 
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(Aus GABRIEL CIBBER (cli. 161).— 
A notable London example of Cibber’s 
| work is, I believe, the great Phoenix on 
the pediment at the south side of St. Paul’s 
| Cathedral. This was chaffingly described as 
‘the American eagle by the guides to the 
| parties of young soldiers from the United 
| States who daily visited the Cathedral, in 
| and after the period of the War. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piceadilly.. 


| BALACLAVA (cli. 101).—The Manchester 
City News, July 24, 1926, p. 4, reports 
the following :— 

The last survivor of the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, Trooper James Hewitt 
(95), has died at Portrush. The trooper also 
served through the Indian Mutiny, and both 
his paternal and maternal grandfathers at 
Waterloo. , 

22, Trentham Street, F. L. Tavare. 

Pendleton, Manchester. 


| 4 WANTED (cli. 173).—An answer 
to the question is incidentally given in 
the following extract from John Conington’s 
‘Miscellaneous Writings,’ vol. i. p. 461. The 
passage occurs in his review, reprinted from 
the Contemporary of January, 1868, of ‘ Essays 
on a liberal education,’ by Henry Sidgwick, 
J. R. Seeley, and others. Conington is dealing 
with an essay by Edward Bowen, the well- 
| known Harrow master, on the desirability of 
| teaching language to boys without grammar. 
“I will only notice one matter of fact about 
which Mr. Bowen’s language might lead an 
incautious reader to form a wrong impres- 
sion. The writers of dictionaries and gram- 
mars, he says, are sure to attack a man of 
ability and conviction who, in expressing him- 
self on subjects of public importance, shows 
ignorance of the classics. ‘A man of classical 
education, we shall hear, would never have 
spoken of the ‘ works ” of Thucydides.’ The 
allusion, of course, is to a speech made 
by Cobden some fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
|in which he was reported to have said that, 

to an Englishman of the present day, there 

was more to be gained from a single number 
|of the ‘Times’ than from the whole of the 
| historical works of Thucydides. Probably too 
| much was made of this lapse at the time when 
|it was committed; and no one, of course, 
' would now dream of quoting it disparagingly 
against a great man. But the point was this: 
Mr. Cobden was not borrowing an _illustra- 
tion from the classics; he was depreciating 
them, as many thought, rashly and unjustly: 
and therefore it was fair argument, as it was 
certainly tempting, to point out that the very 
form of his depreciation showed that he could 
know but little of what he was depreciating. 
A living great man was made the object of 
criticism, but he had provoked it by criticis- 
| ing a dead one.’’ 








Epwarp Bensty. 
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Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Hebrew 
Unaracter collected and vequeathed to Trinity 
College Library vy the late William Aldis 
Wrignt. By Hervert Loewe. (Cambridge 
University Press, £1 net.). 

HE late Dr. Aldis Wright was one ct the 
Revisers of the Authorized Version of the 

Bible, and, in collaboration with the late Dr. 

§, A. Hirsch, published an unknown Hebrew 

commentary on Job. ‘I'he collection he brought 

together in the course of this work- its vol- 
umes and rolls numbering 159—corresponds iu 
range and interest with the importance of these 
tasks, and with the erudition and -liscrimina- 
tion of the scholar upon whom they were laid. 

The biblical MSS. are particularly interesting; 

they include three Qaraite scrolls of which 

one dates from circa 1320; a fourteenth century 

Pentateuch; a thirteenth century Bible (in a 

beautiful Sephardic hand, on very fine vellum 

of 578 leaves, small quarto, with ornamentation 
on the first five folios) and a rare Italian 
lectionary. Among the most notable of the 
twenty-five Bible Commentaries are the Com- 
mentary on Genesis attributed to a fourteenth 
century author, Samuel ha-Rofe al-Maghribi, 
on the ground of its resemblance to his com- 
mentaries on Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers 
which are in the British Museum (not men- 

tioned either in Benjacob or in Neubauer); a 

rare Commentary on the Pentateuch by R. 

Isaak Dondon; and the criginal autograph MS, 

of R. Saul Serero’s commentary on Proverbs, 

composed at the age of fourteen. The MS. 
from which S. Buber edited his text of 

‘Midrash Tehillim’ is another precious item, 

and in the twenty-four MSS., under Talmud 

and Halakha’ there are the commentary on 
the ‘Yad’ of Maimonides, by R. Judah Al- 

butini, which bears the note “‘ Unique,” and a 

fifteenth century copy of the ‘Minhagim’ of 

R, Abraham Klausner, a Rabbi of Vienna in 

the fourteenth century. There are fourteen 

liturgical MSS., among them a beautiful four- 
teenth century example in a Franco-German 
hand, and a somewhat later one in an Italian 
hand. Under ‘Grammar’ (thirteen MSS.) is 
to be noticed Qimhi’s ‘ Mikhlol,’ and a small 

MS., perhaps of the thirteenth century, giving 

lists of words in Rashi’s biblical commentaries 

translated into German. The Kabbalistic MSS. 
number nineteen and include some otherwise 
unknown; those under ‘Philosophy and 

Ethics’ number nine, of which one is_ the 

unique ‘ Four Possessions’ of R. Judah Qan- | 

panton, dated 1504. There are a few MSS. of 
poetry, and a fragment in Judaeo-German 
thyme of the epic of King Arthur; some ser- 
mons; a biography (Hayyim Vital) and, with 
other miscellaneous items, several beautiful 
specimens of marriage contracts. 

Mr, Loewe gives a brief account of the 
generosity of Dr. Aldis Wright in allowing | 
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scholars to make use of his MSS., anu ot the 
manner in which this Catalogue was worked 
out under his eye, with infinite care to have 
every possible point fully explained, that the 
work might be useful to neophyte as well as 
expert. it was completed nearly eighteen years 


| ago, but publication was not found -possible 


until now. It is to the Council of ‘rinity 
College that scholars—especially foreign 
scholars—are indebted for the satisfaction of 
a much felt want. 


The Outlook for American Prose. By Joseph 
Warren Beach. (‘lhe University ot Chicago 
Press. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d, 
net.). 

R. Beach is eager, he says, to tind some 
development in American prose-writing 
comparable to what has taken place in Ameri- 
can poetry; and in this book he applies to the 

American prose-writer the prick ot sharp but 

enthusiastic criticism. Whether the criticism 

is well-directed, and further, whether any 
criticism at all in the present stage of Ameri- 


| can literary creativeness can be expected to 


prove useful are questions that call for reflec- 
tion. There runs through these essays—what 
cannot but be grateful to an English reader— 
continuous reference to English work as the 
standard. We believe this scrt of reference to 
be wholesome while it remains tacit, for the 
writer who works without knowledge, and some 
frequent consciousness, of the stock to which 
he belongs is likely to prove too puny for his 
generation; but we also believe it tends to 
enervate and distort if it is used te more than 
the slightest degree in published criticism. 
Mr. Beach’s general line of admonition is, how- 


| ever, one which many modern writers would 


do well to ponder. He has a lively sense of 
the merits of ‘‘ futurist” art; the passages 
he quotes for approval reveal much delicacy 
of appreciation, and intimacy of intellectual 
sympathy; his outlook is unflinching, and any 
capable writer who remains inclined to be too 
timid may well be heartened up by it; but the 
principal service this book should render is 
that of forcing attention away from the sensu- 
ous and towards the intellectual element in 
style and diction; away from immediate exter- 
nal effect and towards internal construction. 
He is perhaps, even cver severe in small 
matters—such as the vogue of this or that 
word—though by nro means so in his strictures 
upon scientific jargon. On the whole, however, 
his perception of weaknesses and his counsels 
upon them are true; if they are not, the great 
literatures of our heritage are shown to count: 
for nothing. He has a clear insight into the 
importance of coherence, the viciousness of in- 
coherence; and this alone, at the present 
moment, would give value to what he has to 
say. English readers will gain from this 
book a good deal of fresh insight into Ameri- 
can criticism and American fiction, and yet 
more into the tangle of psychological fact—if 
we may so express it—which impedes the de- 
velopment in America of a great prose litera- 
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ture. Perhaps it is only candid to remark 
that we think Mr. Beach’s estimate of Ameri- 
can poetry—good as much of it is—a little 
higher than the future will subscribe to. 


A Bibliography of the Parish of Annan. By 
Frank Miller (Dumfries: from Transac- 
tions of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society.). 
HE Parish of Annan can boast no incon- 
siderable array of authors as its denizens 
—about ninety, in fact, they number. It is 
true that none has arrived at fame (Edward 
Irving excepted), but more than one has 
come somewhere near it. Thomas Blacklock, 
for instance, author of the letter “ be Rev. 
George Lawrie (1786) on Burns; r George 
Neilson. The second section of the Biblio- 
graphy deals with newspapers, printed books, 
manuscripts, pictures and so on. The oldest 
Annan paper—but it was_ short-lived—was 
the Annandale Press and Border Magazine, 
first issued in 1823; the Annandale Observer 
(once, as the Annan Observer, a monthly 
serial of eight pages, which was founded in 
1857) is the paper of the district. 
a short but interesting list of ballads and 
songs belonging to or connected with Annan, 
and under’ the ‘Miscellaneous Writings 
(several of which are valuable local records), 
are four ghostly items grouped under the 
heading ‘Superstitions.’ Annandale people 
may well be grateful to Mr, Frank Miller 
for the compilation of this Bibliography. 


L’Analyse Pyschologique de la Fonction Lin- 
guistique. By Henri Delacroix. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2s. net.). 

HIS is the Zaharoff Lecture for 1926. Pro- 
fessor Delacroix distinguishes in language, 

or speech, as a whole four divisions. 1. Speech 
or language as a function in humanity at 
large; 2, language as an assemblage of lin- 
guistic conventions belonging to a certain 
level of intelligence and stage of development; 

3, the art and practice of speaking in the 

individual person; 4, the utterance of words. 

He develops his argument and illustrates it 

largely by reference to results of pathological 

study, particularly Dr. Head’s work on aphasia. 


The Pommovaes Year-Book, 1926. (Folk Press, 
Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.). 

HE Pst year-book attains with this 

issue its quarter century. It contains a 
great variety of matter: songs, legend and 
folk-lore; topography; tales and anecdotes ; 
history; pieces of dialectal writing; 
natural history; and should be enjoyed by 
readers who are not themselves Somerset 
folk. Humour is abundant; and 
of the articles where it is in evidence the 


worth having. 
trations must not be forgotten. Our corres- | 
pondent, Mr. Willis Watson, contributes a long, 
substantial and pleasantly-written account of 
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Woodspring Priory, a house of Auyustinian 
Canons, which has been mistakenly supposed 
to have been founded in expiation of the 
murder of St. Thomas of Canterbury, but has 
nevertheless some links with that deed, for 
its founder was grandson of Fitzurst, and had 
connection, though not very close, with Mor. 
ville and Breton. We cordially congratulate 
Mr. Douglas Macmillan, the editor, and the 
Society of Somerset Folk also, on this pro. 
duction. 


BooxKseELLer’s CATAWOGUE. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp. of Tunbridge Wells, 
sends us his Catalogue No. 154, describing a 
collection of 130 books. There are seven 
Swift items very well worth consideration, of 
which the most tempting is perhaps a good 
copy of the first edition of the ‘ Imitation of 
the Sixth Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace,’ with the half-title, and uncut except 
for slight trimming of the lower margin 
(1738: £8). A curiosity is a folio, sold in 
1708, by John Morphew, containing a “ Satyr” 
in verse entitled ‘St. James’s Park,’ of which 
there appears to be no record—nor is the 
author’s name known (£8). An original edi- 
tion of the ‘ Histoire Abbregee de tovs les roys 
de France, Angleterre et Escosse,’ by David 
Chambers, Lord Ormond (from the Gordons- 
toun Library), published at Paris “‘ Chez Jean 
Feurier, pres le college de Reims” in 1579, is 
offered for £20. For £16 may be had a copy 
of the original edition of Robert Baron’s 
‘ Mirza,’ and for £10 a first edition of Phineas 
Fletcher’s ‘The Locusts, or Apollyonists,” 
Cambridge, 1627. Perhaps the rarest item of 
all is a copy of ‘A New Yeare’s Gifte, dedi- 
cated to the Popes Holinesse, and all Catho- 
likes, addicted to the Sea of Rome.. .’ by 
B. G. Citizen of London. This is given to 
Barnabe Googe in the ‘D. N. B.,’ but is to 
be attributed to Bernard Garter. It was pub- 
lished by Henry Bynneman in 1579. Mr. Bar- 
nard’s copy contains, what is rare, the fold- 
ing table of 14 woodcuts, showing “ Certaine 
of the Popes Merchandize lately sent over 
into Englande.” (£50). We also noticed ‘ An 
Meanes how to make our 
Trauailes, into forraine Countries, the more 
profitable and honourable ’—the original edi- 
tion—(1606: £30) and Ben Jonson’s ‘ Workes”* 
in two volumes folio—(1640-1631-1641 : £25). 





Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS 4 
WeE cannot undertake to answer queries 


, | privately. 
in most | 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 


article which has already appeared, corres 
philologist wiil pick up something or other | 
A word in praise of the illus- | 


pondents are requested to give within — 
theses—immediately after the exact h 

the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 


found. 
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